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ocean, with modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, nor 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable. Friends’ Meeting in 
building First-days, at1030a m. M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 8. CAROLINA AVE., ATLANTIC CITY. 


A® Experienced House- keeper (Friend) wishes sit- 
uation, city or country. Address M. LOUISE, 
Woopstown, Salem County, N. J. 


OR RENT—Stone Meuse with Lam attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





UR N I SHE ‘'D F RO NT ROOM WITH BOARD 
for married couple. Private family ; home comforts. 
816 N. Twenty 4 first Street. 


WwW NTED.—At Abington Friends’ School for next 
year, teachers to take charge of the regular English 

branches, German, French. and Drawing; also a matron. Address, 

giving qualifications, references, and salary expected. 

A. H. TOMLINSON, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


V TA, NT K D.- snails ‘TENANT FOR aif FARM- 
house who will work by the day. Address 
JOHN C, OGDEN, (OGDEN StaTION), HANCcE P. O., Pa. 


 pHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


J fT ON 'TGOMERY Y COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JOR. 











(oursh OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE AR78, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


?-rof J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8 W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 








Bo 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lir—E and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 


Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssEts of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
10NsS. Zar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. . Sec. HENRY C. BRO WN 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH E GI RA R D or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, errivcHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BIsPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTER“ 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


| WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
= _ interest to every utilitarian 
p see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 


NR E 7) Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
_ LANDRETHS’ 4 e Iam in communication with all 


th itural 
Handsomely Illustrcted Catale~ue and ’_ainee 


A , 
Price List of “ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 
= G A R D E N =: Ss E E D S 7 Seeen 8. es ER. T. WALTER STYER 


888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- | ‘rr 
a & ahaae, seed Gicsnnts ad Masdiante: Chliadiieman: S rYE R BROTH ERS, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). N U R S E R y M E N 
. eens | ’ 
CHESTS! GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
Queen UEENsCO. 924 PHILADA. ORNAMENTAL 1 REES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


SPECTACLES, CONCORDVILLE .DELAWARE CO., PA. 
EYE-GLASSES —$$—$__ 


Sores ~ QAFE AF EINVESTMENTS 


TRANSITS, LEVELS 
= | 000 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS Suan “Sooo. ois* 
adeeb "$5 t Department, in sums of 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 5 to $200, paying 
oot hee 38 $5 interest. Savings Certificates are 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 100.26 & eurhangeatie for Securities mentioned 
trate below, and are also payable in cash on 
ere en demand. Inthe MOR TCACE DEPARTMENT 
aa = in amounts of $300 and upwards, at 
interest, payable half yearly. In the 16 years 5% 


. x r , > and 10 months we have been in business we 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, have Joaned $11,158,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
a rincipal was returned promptly to investors. 


REA i ESTATE, pe Ly fully guaranteed by Capital and 


In other Zensaunent up to 


PY ; : —AQGE isassared. More than a Million Dollars 
Monery To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 10% have thes been invested, sépuras en whiten 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS ANI O average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. J. B. WA TKINS LAND MOR TGAGE co. 


“propre. { No. 717 Walnut Street, LAW RENCE.KANSAS. 
OFFICES: { So-deth & Lancaster Avenue. Hew York Mug'r, HENRY DIGKINSO™ 243 Bro.cwag. 
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FOR DRY GOODS” 


—— THE BEST PLACE Is 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT ( 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America decoted exc!u- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnihing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e:ther for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


THE DINGEE & & CONARD co's 
DING SPECIALTIES. 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-B8LOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
ARDY P ah New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
ORNAME LIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderful 


NL 
AMEN oo VEGETABLES, Evevything on Gael 
or ex Ss to all points. We offer Choice NE 
t eg cule nd Pipe NOVELTIES in all y AA 
1500 KE en CHOICEST ariett 8 s oF ROSES, 
CANTS and BULBS, and tells how to grow 
= t@ lf you wish to plant anything, send for it. 
DINCEE & CON4 
ROSE GROWERS, WEST GROVE, CHESTER CO,, PA. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


em Ye ars Established, Over YAS arte —_— 
NOW READY. 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding | 
the meétings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 


centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





ek 
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| CAPITAL SUB*CRIBED, 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000. 
PAID LN (CASH), 1,000,000. 
DEBENT U RES Ss 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 


| upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ame 


can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
x WM. HEACOCK, aéie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


_—— ~ 


Also 


~ CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


12% NoxtH F FPTFENTH STREET, PH'T.s DELP ?T* 


QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestaurs: 


ORDERS 


403 Chestuut St. 


WALL PAPERS. 


Great advantages at retail. These prices are for new Spring 
ty'es, perfect and full length 


Beautifal Golds, 

Elegant Three- Metal Pape rs, 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 
Heavy Embossed Golds, . 


We send free. to any address in the country, a full line of 


A. L. DIAMENT & C0., - 1206 Market street 
REER’S 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 


Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
ary, we make a present 
of one packet of Dreer’s 
Golden Cluster Wax 
Rean to every one who 
mentions this paper and re- 
uate 3h e- in stam soaar 
cost of finest ca oe 
isened of Seeds, a 
Bulbs, and every garden 
requisite, con ing two 
colored plates and hundreds 
of engravings. Concise direc- 
tions for cultivation. Valu- 
LY (hin to all who plant seeds. 
| HENRY A. DREER, 
CCANG714 Chestnut 8t., Philade 


15 Cents. 
20 Cents. 
20 Cents. 
35 Cents. 
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CARPETINGS. 


~ 
THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- ay w 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 
WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. os 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 3 
We would call attention to our “ 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT>where off 
patterns and remnants§go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C, LIPPIN- 
COTT, 1307 MARKET STREET, will? find ‘him 
here and ready to give all who call his best attention. 


4 BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
> School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R 
miles from Philadelphia 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. 

25 to $45. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomMLINsON, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ten 


Tuition alone 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


1888. 
LAWNTON. 


FOR SUMMER (BOARDING. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent. 

Open April Ist to November 

James*H 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift 
It is a daily reminder of the giver. throughout the entire year 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a bandsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writin Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Frienps’ Printine House 8 W. Cor. 6th and Arcn 


PRESTON 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a®medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very‘satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goea to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 


TELEPHONE .NO. 2307. 


FIV 


gs 


“ 
~ 
“ 
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CARPETINGS. 


: AXMINSTER, . 
~*% MOQUETTS.. . 
we» BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY ~ 60 to 85 cts. 
4 INGRAINS.. .  . 40to785cts. 
China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
of 40 yards, . 86. to $20. 
W/NDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 


We furnish a good spring: roller 
| shade, made 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Philad’a. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


.  . 87.50 
. $1.10 to $1.50 
90 cts. to $1.85 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BaRTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FPRIENDS’ ACA DEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Termes for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hor 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SamMvEL C, CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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TRUE NOBLENESS. 


“ For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning pain.” 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward through the depths of thine own soul. 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole ? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain ? 
BE Nose! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 
Then wilt thou see it gleamn in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 








REMINISCENCES OF MARY HOWITT. 

On the 31st of lst Mo., the solemn tidings reached 
us, through her son-in-law, Alfred Alaric Watts, that 
at three o’clock on the previous morning, Mary How- 
itt “ passed away” to the higher life—one more re- 
moved of the few remaining amongst us whose birth 
dates back beyond the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. 

An outline of her literary career has appeared in 
various daily and weekly papers, and a brief allusion 
to her more private and domestic life will not be 
without interest to the readers of The British Friend. 
Both William and Mary Howitt were by birth mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, but neither of them 
adopted, as a whole, either their distinguishing views 
or practices. William Howitt’s uncompromising ad- 
vocacy of peace principles was, however, well known, 
and as a family the Howitts conspicuously exempli- 
fied in their daily lives a practical belief in the teach- 
ing and guiding of God’s Holy Spirit. The restrain- 
ing influence of Mary Howitt’s early training had 
doubtless a valuable place in the development of her 
singularly harmonious character ; whilst the surround- 
ings of her childhood strengthened that innate love 
of nature and all that was beautiful, so conspicuous 
in her writings,and which largely contributed to 
their influence for good. In a letter to adear aged 
friend, a member of our Society, written within the 
last two years,she says: “I think we both of us 
have to give thanks, and to bless the good Provi- 
dence of God, for having given us birth of parents 
whose lives were simple and pure. Sound health, a 
love of nature, and simplicity of taste were our birth- 
right, and have descended to our children ; and this 
I am very thankful for, although other advantages 
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may have been wanting. But I trust that the capac- 
ity for the cultivation and enjoyment of all other 
gifts may be granted to us in that great coming state 
towards which we are all advancing.” 

Her “ literary industry” is well known, but let us 
venture to lift the curtain that veiled the home-life 
from public view, and we shall find that as the even- 
ing closes in the literary work is laid aside, and that 
the remaining hours are devoted to fireside and social 
enjoyment and recuperation. In later life Mary 
Howitt’s ready fingers were busy knitting for the lit- 
tle grandchildren, far away in Australia. To the 
beauty of that home-life all can bear ample testi- 
mony who had the high privilege to any extent of 
sharing its genial warmth. Never have I known a 
family in which husband and wife were more fully 
of one mind and heart. As the mother of a numer- 
ous family, to say that literary avocations were not 
allowed to interfere with maternal claims would by 
no means convey the truth. Not only did she reapa 
full measure of that reward for which every parent 
instinctively hopes, in the exemplary life and devot- 
ed love of each child who survived the years of in- 
fancy, but the bond of entire confidence, which uni- 
ted her and her daughters to one another, was a seal 
to the rectitude of her views on early influence and 
training beyond the experience of more than a very 
few. 

It has often been a matter of surprise that Mary 
Howitt did not feel an irresistible impulse to devote 
a larger share of her time and talents to the subject 
of education, considering how full of loving wisdom - 
and practical helpfulness were her sentiments on 
early training, when she gave expression to them 
either in writing or conversation, and how remark- 
ably she was blessed in her own family. Some of 
your readers may find on their book-shelves that 
charming little volume “The Childhood of Mary 
Leeson,” in which is portrayed the early life of her 
own daughter Annie, the accomplished authoress of 
“The Art Student in Munich,” and who subsequently 
married Alfred A. Watts. This little book 
evidences to a very unusual degree, an appreciation 
of and sympathy with, child-nature. In “ A Pleasant 
Life,” the preface to which bears the date of “ Rome, 


| 1871,” the history of Mary Leeson is concluded. 


I often recur to a familiar conversation with dear 
Mary Howitt many years ago, in which she remarked 
that if ever she had the conducting of a school, she 
should make truth, obedience, love, her daily motto. 
No written or spoken words have been more helpful 
to myself in the training of children. 


194 


—_ 





Those who mourned the loss of an intimate friend, 
in the unexpected removal of A. M. Howitt Watts, 
a few years since, whilst on a visit to her venerable 
mother, do in a special manner know how that lov- 
ing early training was blessed and made a blessing ; 
that their own lives were indeed enriched by the influ- 
ence Anna Mary Watts exerted, through the force of 
a nature simple, true, and sympathetic, to a degree 
rarely met with. A contemporary and intimate friend 
of her mother, before alluded to, not given to flat- 
tery, used to say that “ truly Anna Mary’s were like 
angel-visits.” Though she developed in eary life lit- 
erary and artistic tastes of no mean order, by which 
she became well known both through her pen and 
her pencil, her life was devoted to giving sympathy 
and help to others; to comfort those who mourned, 
to brighten their lives by her own bright spirit, and 
the heavenly atmosphere that surrounded her seemed 
to be her mission upon earth. Of her only surviv- 
ing sister, the close companion of their mother, of 
her literary talent combined with unusual practical 
ability, and her unselfish and deeply religious char- 
acter, a life-long personal friendship forbids further 
mention here. 

To few can the description of Solomon be more 
appropriately applied than to Mary Howitt ; emphat- 
ically “in her tongue was the law of kindness.” Nor 
was the spirit of love, which so remarkably beamed 
in her countenance, causing little children involun- 
tarily to look up into her face as they passed her in 
the street, limited to them or their elders. William 
Howitt’s exertions on behalf of animals were well 
known; in this, as in so many interests, husband and 
wife were one, whilst their elder daughter specially 
inherited her parents’ sympathetic appreciation of 
animals. Many will remember bow their childhood 
was enriched by Mary Howitt’s “ Sketches from Nat- 
ural History,” whilst our “ Four-footed Friends” is 
more familiar to those in younger life. Within a 
year or two of her decease, her private correspond- 
ence bears evidence of her continued interest and en- 
ergetic exertions on behalf of animals. 

To the various, phases of Mary Howitt’s religious 
views, the friendship existing between our families 
precludes more than an allusion. That throughout 
these changes “ her life was hid with Christ in God” 
not a shadow of doubt arises, and that that peace 
was her portion which this world can neither give 
nor take away. Her faculties were unclouded to the 
last. Within a few hours of the close she conversed 
with her beloved daughter and intimate friends on 
various religious and social topics. The following 
afternoon the remains were quietly laid in the Prot- 
estant cemetery. Thus was fulfilled her great desire 
to die in Rome,and that the earthly tenement might 
lie beside that of her husband. 

In 1870 William and Mary Howitt finally left 
England, with their only unmarried daughter, to re- 
side on the Continent. A pension was granted them 
from the Civil List, in consideration of their services 
to literature, which was continued to Mary Howitt 
during the eight years of her widowhood, and mate- 
rially contributed to the ease and comfort of her de- 
clining years. 
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In concluding these brief allusions to the recol- 
lections of a lifetime, the two last stanzas of “The 
Beautiful Flowers” may not inappropriately find a 
place. They strikingly exemplify one of the charac- 
teristics of true poetry, that whilst appreciable by the 
undeveloped mind, it at the same time ministers to 
our maturer and our deepest needs. 

“Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed in rainbow light; 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up-springing day and night? 
“To comfort man. and whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 
For God, who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 
The lines portray that love for the beauties of nature 
which characterized their gifted authoress, and that 
reverent, abiding, yet child-like faith®in the love and 
goodness of her Heavenly Father, which was her 
guiding star, and the anchor of her soul amidst all 
the joys and the sorrows of her chequered, life. . 
London, Second month, 1888. M. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE FRIENDS AND “THE WORLD.” 
Aw isolated Friend, in the West, writing a private 
letter to one in the East, refers to changes in the So- 
ciety, and then proceeds to say : 

“In order to influence the world, the moving 
power ought of necessity to be in the world, and it 
has always seemed to me that the Friends, as a peo- 
ple, have too long lived to themselves and for them- 
selves, and have been too contented in remaining 
exclusive, pluming themselves on their own purity 
of life and morals, and resting in that purity apart 
from the common mass of impurity that so much 
needs their influence. Pardon me if I appear to at- 
tack their system ; I am still a Friend, and soin a 
position to see our own narrowness. It has always 
seemed to me that the peculiar ideas of our Society, 
good and sacred and pure as they are, could never 
be successfully promulgated unless they would as- 
sume a more aggressive attitude towards ignorance 
and prejudice and vice ; and that the constant dimin- 
ishing going on in their ranks is owing to their too 
great restriction of the young people among them, 
and their lack of the power of adaptation to the 
changing spirit of the times. I do not mean that 
they ought to abandon their peculiar tenets,—on the 
contrary hold the faster to them, for they are of the 
Life,—but is there not possible a nice adaptation of 
these to the circumstances, without at all conforming 
thereto or losing their own individuality ? 

“A friend of mine, some years ago, speaking of 
this decline of Friends,—to him a palpable truth,— 
said his idea was that the world was not transfor m- 
ing the Friends to its image so much as that Friends 
were transforming the world to their image,—that 
the Quaker ideas of spiritual religion and of aversion 
to war, and of temperance reform, and all that, were 
becoming assimilated by the whole civilized world, 
and that when this should be complete then the 
Quaker church would have fulfilled its mission and 
become absorbed. His idea was very pretty as far as 
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it went, but when one considers how pathetically 


small the proportion of Friends is and always has 
been to the rest of humanity, the lump of leaven ap- 
pears utterly lost, and the healthful ferment so cir- 
cumscribed as to be almost invisible. I trust I have 
not inflicted thee too much with my random writing, 
but it is so great a pleasure to be actually talking to 
a regular Quaker, that I have run on without stop- 
ping. I haven’t seen or talked to a genuine one for 
five years—there are none nearer than 60 miles, so if 


thee has any sympathy for a wandering, lost and 


lonesome sheep of the fold, thee will surely send me 
a line.” 

The questions raised in this communication are 
often discussed, no doubt, by Friends and by others 
interested in them. Should there be a withdrawal 
from the world? Must Friends, in order to preserve 
their forces, be a “ peculiar” and set-apart people? 
Must they endeavor to dismiss from their view all out- 
side things, and contemplate only their own horizon? 
The replies to these questions, given by different 
Friends at different periods in the Socigety’s history, 
would vary widely, for there has never been a seeing 
“eye to eye” on the subject among all its members. In 
his early career, George Fox was an example of one 
withdrawing from all ordinary affairs. But this was 
natural to the condition in which he then was,—the 
rapt and intense religious state which had come upon 
him. And in his later days, his practical character 
concerning outward things showed itself in the or- 
ganization of the Society, and the wise judgment by 
which he began the creation of what we now know 
as the “good order” maintained amongst us. In 
this, as in other things, he recognized that no one 
can live to himself alone,—that he must come in 
practical contact with exterior conditions, and must 
conscientiously and justly deal with them. William 
Penn’s career and example illustrated this fact in a 
fuller degree, at the same time that it afforded an in- 
structive lesson of the difficulties and dangers which 
surround the administration of very great outward 
affairs. The fact that none of his descendants were 
Friends, and that they devoted themselves to the ac- 
cumulation and care of property, and the mainten- 
ance of a distinguished social position, showed that 
there was danger of declension under such circum- 
stances. 

As between examples drawn from England, and 
others from the United States, there is a considerable 
contrast. In this country every person is part of the 
government, and his responsibility for its character 
it does not seem possible to lay aside. He cannot 
say: “I will dwell in seclusion. Let the laws be 
made by others ”—for thus he may help to bring evil 
conditions upon the whole community. In England, 
until in recent years, the rise of more democratic 
conditions has made a change, the mass of the peo- 
ple had not such responsibilities of citizenship, and 
might more readily seclude and separate themselves. 

But undoubtedly Quakerism has no strength or 
force, except as it keeps itself“ unspotted ” by worldly 
contact. In its ethics it endeavors to promote a 
higher condition of things than that which “ the 
world” habitually creates for itself. In fact, the chief 





value of the Society of Friends, in addition to its tes- 
timony in favor of spiritual truth, is its protest against 
Worldliness. Examples like that of John Woolman, 
extreme as he now seems to us to have occasionally 
been, are those that emphasize and prove the strengh 
and the merit of unworldliness. A life like Wool- 
man’s is felt by every one to be near to the simple 
truths of Christ’s teachings, and to be in heroic con- 
trast to the vain and shallow and selfish,—not to 
speak} of the baser and more shameful,—defects of 
the Babylonian existence. Experience seems to show 
that Quakerism is not well adapted,—as was proved 
in the case of Penn’s children and grandchildren,— 
to conditions of wealth and prosperity. Its tone is 
serious, its color modest, its disposition gentle, its 
methods mild. When it finds itself in the midst of 
wealth and luxury, of gaiety and brilliancy, where the 
“scheme of color” is bright, and the movement of 
life rapid, it begins to dwindle and disappear. 

And, indeed, this is natural enough. For Qua- 
kerism has its own place, It represents a different 
school of thought, and conviction, from that which 
is in love with the pomp and circumstance of life, 
Without saying at this point that these are wrong, 
per se, without charging that “the world” is always 
sinful in its vanities, it is simply true that Quakerism 
is a system counter to them. It stands over against 
worldliness. It keeps the banner of the purer and 
quieter life raised. Its fire goes out when it attempts 
to burn in the great flood of the world’s way. And 
it is the knowledge and appreciation of this fact 
which has restrained Friends from mingling in 
many ways with outward things that in themselves 
might not be harmful, but that were liable to allure 
and draw them away from their simpler life into 
others that would be. The Quaker flower must grow 
in its own soil or it will not grow at all. 

As a matter of fact, there has been, in our body of 
Friends, in recent time, very little seclusion from the 
world. Few of our members, even in middle life, 
can be called a “ peculiar” people. Few of them, us- 
ing the words of our correspondent, “live to them- 
selves for themselves,” or endeavor to “remain ex- 
clusive.” There has been a general movement of as- 
similation with the mass of the community in all 
things that do not involve an essential departure 
from Friends’ ground. And it surely cannot be said 
that there has been “too great restriction of the 
young people,”—any greater liberty than is generally 
given would be, in the judgment of the present wri- 
ter, at the risk of exceeding safe limits, and of scat- 
tering upon the winds the qualities which, to be util- 
ised at all, must be cared for within bounds. 

And a word upon one other:point. Precisely how 
much influence the Society of Friends has exerted, it 
would be hard to say. But undoubtedly its leav- 
ening power continues. Penn’s life and work are 
still studied ; Pennsylvania offers her history ; Phil- 
adelphia is “the Quaker city” ; the benign spirit of 
the Friends’ laws has continued and spread; the re- 
membrance of those put to death on Boston Com- 
mon, and the subject of their wrongs, rise up to be 
discussed again and again; the songs of a poet like 
Whittier claim the attention of mankind. Quakerism 
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continues a force. It presses against the spirit of the 

world, and at many points offers its protest,—not so 

strongly as it should, but yet with visible effect. 
H.M.J. 


CORRUPT LITERATURE: 


Some writer has very truly said that “ Blindness to 
moral evils often invites calamity,” and I believe this 
is invariably true where blindness is permitted to the 
lasting injury of corrupt literature. And it certainly 
is high time that parents and educators everywhere, 
laying aside all false delicacy, should look these 
secret dangers squarely in the face, and fight them 
to the death. What we read, in the silence and se- 
clusion of our leisure hours, completely absorbs us, 
and, taking a strong hold upon the imagination, soon 
becomes a part of us. How important then, that all 
our reading should have a perfectly pure and elevat- 
ing tone; and how pernicious is the light, trashy 
reading of our sensational story papers, and dime 
novels,—even when they are not obscene. Fed upon 
such mental food as this, the mind becomes unduly 
excited and overwrought, so that the plain, sensible, 
matter-of-fact duties and self-denials of life become 
irksome, while the ideal, exaggerated pictures of ro- 
mance are longed for and sought after, until a restless, 
unsatisfied condition is the result ; making the young, 
undiscjplined mind peculiarly receptive of the im- 
pure when it is presented. And it is presented daily, 
persistently, and continually. Deny it who will, 
close their eyes to it whoever may, the terrible truth 
remains, as another has stated, that “ printing presses, 
cheap picture-making processes, and every human 
ingenuity in secrecy, and evasion of the law, are be- 
ing made use of, by unprincipled men, maliciously 
and purposely to deprave the young. Into our pub- 
lic and private schools, our homes, colleges, and 
seminaries, these emissaries of satan are sent.” “A 
vile picture, a lewd story, or a base suggestion, does 
its work with the little ones fatally well.” The little 
innocent mind full of curiosity concerning all around 
it, and with no moral strength as yet to sustain it, 
cannot if it would banish these evil impressions from 
its memory. Obscene pictures and cards, found in 
the hands of six-year old children, have been sent 
tome. Letters have been also received, describing 
pocket knives with revolving microscopic pictures 
basely obscene, in the end of the handles. Beautiful 
advertising cards are thrown into our houses and 
yards, which when held between the observer and 
the light reveal the same shocking impurity. Do not 
all these things open our eyes to the alarming extent 
of this depravity ? Oh how my very soul yearns for 
an overflowing baptism of Divine love and purity, 
that shall arouse us from our apparent lethargy, and 
thrill us with a deep and true insight of the depth 
and magnitude of these terrible evils! Voters, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of our laws upon the 
subject of corrupt literature, pictures, and statuary, I 
have a word to you. 

A saloon-keeper in Philadelphia was arrested 
upon complaint of Josiah W. Leeds, not long since, 


~ LAn Essay read at a Temperance Meeting at Richmond, In- 
diana 
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for hanging in his saloon, in sight of all his custom- 
ers, a picture, nearly life-size, called “The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony.” When brought before the 
magistrate on trial, Deborah C. Leeds, National Su- 
perintendent of Impure Literature, W.C. T. U., tes- 
tified that she had seen this picture, and with tear- 
filled eyes, and voice choking with emotion,expressed 
her sorrow and astonishment that any man, having a 
mother or wife, could exhibit such a shameless pic- 
ture. The saloon-keeper’s attorney rudely interrup- 


ted her, and abused her husband for dragging his 


client into court for merely exhibiting a picture of 
“high art,” when the law exempted such. The mag- 
istrate agreeing with the attorney, the saloon-keeper 
was discharged, to go his way unmolested, to ply his 
licensed business of physical ruin and moral degra- 
dation. Voters, why have we such a loop-hole for 
impurity as this high art clause in our statute books ? 
Will you not see to this at once, and vote it out? 
Show your manhood and purity and honor, by en- 
acting stringent laws against such indecencies, backed 
up by a public sentiment that will see them en- 


forced.' Mothers, hurried with your household cares 
and with clothing the bodies of your little darlings, 


fathers, rushed with your merchandise, your manu- 
factories, and your money-getting, do not let these 
earthly occupations, necessary though tbey be, cause 
you to neglect the proper oversight of what your 
children read, and see, and hear, for these are the 
subtle influences that are molding their characters 
for weal or woe, for time, and for eternity. “ Pre- 
empt the ground early ” with the good and the pure. 
Guard watchfully from evil books and associations. 

And now, dear young men and women who may 
chance to read this article,a word to you. I trust 
that some of you have the moral courage to wish to 
have the hidden dangers that lie in your pathway 
pointed out, agitated, and discussed, so that something 
of benefit to you may be imparted. The vigor and 
intelligence of your young manhood, and the beauty 
and bloom of your young womanhood is charming 
to us who are passing off the stage of action, and must 
soon leave our work in your hands. Let me entreat 
you to shun impure reading as you would a poisonous 
viper. Its deadly moral contagion is far more dan- 
gerous to you than the venom of the serpent. Our 
Heavenly Father has given us all a natural instinctive 
delicacy that shrinks from the impure. Let us ever 
heed its warnings, and turn instantly away from all 
that would defile. 

Dear young people, in the language of one of our 
finest writers, ‘“‘ Keep your conscience clear, if you 
lose everything else ; keep your hearts pure, and God 
will keep you in the dark hour of temptation” that 
comes alike at some time to us all. “ Never let down 
your high standard of honor,” as some do to please 
their dissolute companions, who only scorn them for 
so doing. Have the courage to say,“ [love the truth, 





(' There is not, in the Pennsylvania statute, any such reserva- 
tion (in favor of ‘‘high art’’), as the essayist would seem to have 
supposed, by the preceding sentences. But it is a question, in 
each case, whether or not a picture is “ obscene,”’ and it is very 
difficult at times to draw the line. The decisions of different 
judges in Philadelphia, in such cases, vary materially.—Eps. In- 
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and I love purity, and will never dishonor my pa- 
rents, nor disgrace myself by conduct that will ruin 
my earthly happiness, and close the way to eternal 
life;” and finally remember that “the way of the 
transgressor is always hard,’ and “ the wages of sin is 
death.” Let the grace of God ever be your shield 
and buckler; and his approving smile your exceeding 
great reward. Anna M.Srarr. 


DEBORAH EVANS. 
Desoran Evans departed this life on the 27th of 
sixth month, 1815, in the 28th year of her age. She 
was the daughter of Aaron and Abigail Musgrave, 
and the wife of William Evans, who was the son of 
Jonathan Evans. Her memorial, issued by the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia for the Southern 
District, is printed in the Collection of 1821, and is 
understood to have been written by her father-in- 
law, Jonathan Evans, in 1818,—he being the Elder 
who so strongly opposed Elias Hicks, a few years later- 
The memorial is excellent in itself, but has a spe- 
ial interest in the character of the matter which it 
does not contain,—giving no sign of the doctrinal 
controversy that sprang up afterward. 
Davip Newport. 


Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia for 
the Southern District concerning Deborah Evans, 
wife of William Evans. 


With a view to excite in the minds of survivors, 
and particularly the youth, a close adherence to the 
intimations of divine grace, we are engaged to pre- 
serve some account of this our beloved friend. In 
the early part of life, through the influence of com- 
pany, she was drawn to partake of the vain amuse- 
ments which with insidious plausibility are present- 
ed to ensnare the minds of unwary youth. But 
through the tender mercy of a gracious Creator, be- 
ing brought to see the sinfulness of thus wasting the 
precious time allotted for a purpose unspeakably in- 
teresting to every rational being, she was induced to 
yield to those visitations of Divine love; and as she 
kept close to the gentle operation thereof upon her 
mind, was strengthened to bear the cross, and be- 
came exemplary in plainness and simplicity. In 
this humble state, she was received into membership 
amongst Friends, about the nineteenth year of her 
age. A few years after her marriage, her constitution 
becoming very delicate, she gradually declined in 
health ; and during her illness was often favored 
with an unshaken confidence that the Lord, who had 
been pleased to draw her mind to the teaching of his 
blessed Spirit, would, as she kept thereto, be her 
never-failing helper in every trying season, and sup- 
port through all the conflict of disease and death. 

During the time of her sickness she uttered many 
weighty expressions, some of which are as follows :— 

Fifth month, 1815.—A few friends being present 
in her chamber, after a time of silence, she uttered 
some expressions of thankgiving for Divine support, 
and then added, “Oh that I had the opportunity to 
testify to the greatness of the Almighty ; and that it 
was in my power to impress on the minds of the 
young people the very great importance of giving up 


in early life—that the mind might have a foundation 
to rest upon in the time of trial, when the world is 
as nothing.” 

At another season she said, that some time back, 
upon hearing some parts of the New Testament read 
respecting our Saviour, the query occurred, “ What 
do I know of a Saviour?” and it was presently fol- 
lowed by the evidence that she bad felt a principle 
in her own mind, which had shown her what was 
right and what was wrong; and that as she attended 
to it, it would prove a Saviour to her—and then said, 
these expressions were brought to her remembrance, 
“To know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou has sent, is life eternal.’ 

In the evening of the 19th of Sixth month, she 
broke forth in supplication thus, “ Oh great and glo- 
rious Lord, grant me patience that will carry even 
through the gates of death. Thou knowest that I 
have endeavored to serve thee according to my 
measure; prepare for me, according to thy eternal 
goodness, a mansion of rest ; and shorten the time, if 
consistent with thy holy will.” After a few minutes, 
said, “In all my trials and deep afflictions I have re- 
freshing seasons.” 

On Third-day, the 20th, in a time of great bodily 
suffering, she said, “ I should consider it a favor to be 
removed in one of these spells, but I am resigned : it 
is my meat and drink to do his will ”—and sometime 
after expressed, “ Well it is for me, that part of the 
work was done before such a time as this ””—then 
after a solemn pause, she spoke in commemoration 
of the Lord’s goodness, and in intercession,—“Al- 
mighty God! my soul doth magnify thee, and my 
spirit rejoices in thy salvation. Oh grant that I may 
receive daily a portion of thy holy, everlasting pa- 
tience. I have known a principle within from early 
life which condemned for doing wrong, and led to do 
that which was right; and have been induced at 
eleven years of age, to leave my pillow with my 
cheeks bathed with tears,and on my little knees, 
pray that I might be a good child.” 

On the morning of the 23d, “Oh great and holy 
Being, be pleased to grant fresh supplies of thy pa- 
tience. Oh hear the voice of my supplication; be 
near and uphold me, for I have none in heaven to 
look unto but thee, nor in all the earth in compari- 
son with thee.” 

Next day being in great pain, she said, “ Oh Lord, 
be near. Oh, grant me patience—let resignation be 
my constant theme. Thou art great; thou art mer- 
ciful; thou knowest all my deep afflictions; thou 
wilt not try me beyond what I am able to bear; 
therefore let me bless and praise thee.” A little 
while after—‘ Oh Lord, take me to thyself. Oh 
Lord, how good art thou to me; my heart is filled 
with praises to the high God, who reigneth above 
with the Lamb forever—Oh the sweet peace.” In 
the afternoon she said, “ That glorious presence is 
not withdrawn, but I believe is near to support my 
poor, tried, weary, tossed mind; not tossed with 
tempest, but weakness; and when it shall be his 
will to take me hence,I go rejoicingly. If I love 
and serve him, will he not keep his covenant? Yea, 
most surely.” 
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On the 25th, she said, “Praise the Lord, O my 
soul, bless his holy name; glorify him whilst thou 
art here; sing of his mercy and goodness, for they 
are very great.” In the course of the night, a friend 
who was watching with her, observing that she had 
indeed need of patience under her great suffering, 
and that it appeared she was remarkably supplied 
with it,she replied, “I am sensible of it, and it isa 
great mercy ;” and continued nearly in these words: 
“TI have much to be thankful for; I was visited in 
very early life, and was enabled to ‘yield to the hea- 
venly visitation. He has been with me all my life 
long, and does not forsake me in this closing period ; 
but is graciously pleased, at times, to qualify me un- 
der all my bodily sufferings, to commemorate his 
marvellous goodness, and to sing praise, high praises 
to his ever-excellent name.’ 

In the afternoon of the 27th, a few hours before 
her death, she said, “ Praise the Lord; praise the 
Lord, O my soul ; praise his great and glorious name. 
Lean upon him, that thou mayest know him to be 
thy support in the hour of deep conflict, and to re- 
ceive thee into the kingdom of everlasting rest.” 
After a little time, her close being near, she took 
leave of her near connections present, and said, 
“Lord Almighty, receive my spirit. Now I am go- 
ing ; don’t hold me,” and departed between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night, the 27th of the Sixth 
month, 1815, in the 28th your of her age. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 

ANNOUNCEMENTS IN MEETINGS. 
In other religious denominations much thought has 
been given to the subject of finding the proper time 
for “ giving out the notices.” Among our neighbors 
this matter has been one of weighty concern to the 
serious-minded, as these notices are likely to distract 
the attention and divert the thoughts from the true 
object of worship. 

But how isit with Friends? The case is so differ- 
ent from that of the “churches” as scarcely to ad- 
mit of any comparison. With us the silent part of 
the meeting is considered quite as important as the 
vocal part; and those who do not so regard it, cannot 
claim to be Friends. Such being the case, we cannot 
fail to see how essential it is to keep a strict guard 
against every innovation, every introduction that 
would be likely to detract from the weight, the sol- 
emnity, the dignity of a Friends’ meeting for wor- 
ship. This solemnity is often spoken of as a “ cover- 
ing,” and the figure is a very expressive one, as it 
conveys the idea of something over us, that protects 
us from the assaults of worldliness. When such a 
covering has been spread over a meeting—and no hu- 
man power can command it—the effect is observable 
in the quietness of the individuals after the disper- 
sion of the assembly. Much talking is not desired; 
but the love for the brethren is manifested by indi- 
cations which are entirely sincere, and as far above 
mere courtesy, as Quakerism itself is above worldliness. 
A feeling of combined solemnity and serenity is car- 
ried home, which lasts throughout the day, and some- 
times for many days. 

If, however, at the close of the meeting, which 





may have been a a one, some announcement of a 
secular kind is made, the good which has been 
gathered with much labor, is likely to be dissipated, 
and our attention to be occupied with the announce- 
ment. Then there will be something to think about, 
and to talk about, as soon as the meeting breaks up; 
and we go to our respective homes with our minds 
filled with that something. 

Unless we are careful to preserve our meetings for 
worship from all kinds of secular innovation; from 
everything that disturbs the quiet which Friends pro- 
fess to regard as essential to the performance of the 
solemn act; we are in danger of losing sight of the 
purpose for which these meetings were instituted, 
and of lowering them to the level of the lyceum or 
philanthropic convention. 

There are only two kinds of notices that seem, to 
me, to be legitimate for publishing in a Friends’ 
meeting for worship: funerals and religious meetings; 
the phrase “religious meetings” being limited 
strictly to those that are appointed for worship. 

Is it not within the province of the duties for the 
performance of which elders are appointed, to guard 
the Society against the introduction of anything that 
is unseemly into our meetings; and to use the power 
of their discernment to discover the weight of their 
position, to overcome all unruly spirits whose offer- 
ings or whose activities would be likely to detract from 
the dignity of our profession, and from the solem- 
nity that should pertain to a meeting for very? 

Third month 24th. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, NO. 14, 
FourtH Monts 8TH, 1888. 
JESUS’ LAST WARNING. 
Topic: Empry Proression. 


GOLDEN TEXxtT.—* Create in me a clean heart, O God : and renew 
a right spirit within me.’’—Ps. 51 : 10. 


READ Matthew 23 : 23-31. 

Ir is important to keep before us the fact that Jesus, 
in all his instructionsto the multitudes who gathered 
about him, never said anything that conflicted with 
the order established for the government and well- 
being of the nation. The scribes and Pharisees who 
sat “on Moses’ Seat,” the lawgivers of the land and 
the interpreters of the law, were to be listened to 
and their commands observed. He did not absolve 
the people from the requirements of the laws insti- 
tuted for the regulation of their social and religious 
life, but he did warn them against following these 
teachers in their performance of the duties the laws 
imposed. 

Ye tithe mint, anise, and cummin, etc. The tithe was 
the tenth part of all the increase of the cattle, sheep, 
and all other live stock of whatever kind kept by the 
Hebrews, and of all the products of the fields, vine- 
yards, and olive gardens. This was a tax paid for the 
support of their religious institutions, and for the 
maintenance of the national government. Those 
who lived too remote from Jerusalem could sell these 
products, and give the money instead. Besides this 
tax or tithe it seems that every third year a tithe for 
the benefit of the poor was collected: Deut. 14: 28- 
29. This, with the votive and free-will offerings, so 
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often mentioned, would make nearly one-third of the 
property of the Hebrews going into the common 
treasury.— Barnes. 

Jesus did not condemn the tithing of even such 
small things as the aromatic herbs used for flavoring 
and for perfumery. They were among the least pro- 
ducts of the fields, and of little comparative worth. 
He did condemn, with unqualified distinctness, the 
spirit that actuated this exactness, because it made 
it of greater account to gather up the little gains from 
these sources, than to observe in their transactions, 
the judgment, mercy, and faith that should ever 
characterize their dealings with one another. 

Strain out a gnat, etc. This was a proverb in com- 
mon use among Eastern nations, and is here used to 
illustrate still further the tendency in the human 
mind to magnify small and unimportant things, to 
the disregard of duties that are essential to the best life 
of the individual, and a meansof helpfulness to others. 

In this lesson, “ Jesus’ Last Warning” to the as- 
sembled people of Israel, he clearly sets forth the 
necessity of a practical religion. It is not rigidly 
conforming to the ceremonies of this church or that, 
not revealing a lengthy countenance to our fellow- 
men, or living a life of austerity, not sitting and 
sighing over the evil that is in the world, that consti- 
tutes true profession. 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this—to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” So the apostle James told the people of 
his day, and the text is just as applicable to-day. 
The record of the life and precepts of Jesus teach 
that we should engage in good works not to be seen 
of men, but because of our desire to do right in will- 
ing obedience to the will of our Father made known 
to us by the still small voice within our own souls. 


Tombs in ancient Israel were not located within 
the inhabited places, the Mosaic law concerning de- 
filement by dead bodies prescribing, as it were, 
their situation outside the cities and villages. Thus 
they were found in groves and gardens of the wealthy, 
or uear the highways on common ground, or even 
in out-of-the-way locations for better protection to 
both the graves and the passers-by. Kings only and 
very distinguished men were permitted to have their 
tombs within the walls of acity. Ezekiel (Ezek. 39: 
15) makes mention of the passengers passing through 
the land, “ when they see a man’s bone, they were 
to build a sign by it,” that others passing the same 
way should know that they had to keep away from 
that spot, in order not to be defiled by a possible 
touch of that bone, which was to be buried by those 
set apart for this kind of religious work. In some 
way or other the tombs were distinguishable as such. 
Art and wealth produced handsome structures, which 
are still shown to travelers, as “the tomb of Zacha- 
riab,” “tombs of the judges” (Sanhedrin), “tombs of 
the kings,” ete. Then decorations with ornamental 
appendages marked the burial-places, especially those 
of prophets or other great men. In general, however, 
they were whitewashed, according to law, on the fif- 
teenth day of the month of Addar (February), when 
the winter was over, and no effacing of the distin- 
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guishing color by, rain was to be feared any more be- 
fore the feast of passover in the month of Nisan 
(March), at the time of the pilgrimage of all Israel- 
itish males to Jerusalem. Not only the graves as 
places in which the corpses reposed were contamin- 
ating, but also stones that covered and were set up 
on both sides of the grave ; hence the necessity of 
whitening, to make them distinguishable both at 
night and day time. The exterior of the graves 
then shone in purity, and still their touch polluted. 


THE WESTERN FRIENDS AND SCHOOLS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue review of the labors of the Committee on Iso- 
lated Membership in your last paper is a matter of 
much. interest, and the conclusion at which they 
have arrived that “in order to make a complete sur- 
vey of the field it will be necessary to have the codp- 
eration of other yearly meetings,” is, in my opinion, 
the only feasible method to attain the desired end. 
But there’is another matter to which I desire to call 
their attention as being a legitimate branch of the 
same subject, viz.: the large number of minors repre- 
sented. Thisis not stated by the Committee, but I 
think from some data in my. possession that this class 
is nearly one-fifth of the whole number. There are 
without doubt, upwards of 200 children of Friends 
living west of the Mississippi, and 700 west of the 
Alleghanies. The proportion of these of school age, 
Iam unable to determine, but in all this space of 
country there is not, so far as I have been able to 
find, any schools for the guarded education of 
Friends’ children as queried for by Discipline. I 
would not have it supposed that our children are 
brought up in ignorance, for in proportion to their 
ability the people of the West are doing more for the 
cause of education than their Eastern brethren. 
Taking the state of Nebraska asan example, we have 
the State University and Normal and High schools 
contributing to it, all supported by taxation and non- 
sectarian in their character, in addition to colleges 
under the care of most of the principal religious de- 
nominations. The Methodists, I believe, have one in 
nearly every circuit, subservient to a central Univer- 
sity. The object of course of these is to educate 
their children in their respective faiths, and at the 
same time to make proselytes of others who may be 
placed under their care. Need we marvel that our 
children are scattered when we are not hedging 
them in with that religious training so frequently 
queried after in our meetings of Discipline. The 
transporting of our children to the East where 
there are enlarged and enlarging facilities for the 
carrying out of this concern of Society, when dis- 
tance and expense are taken into consideration, 
shows that this is not feasible to any great extent, 
but on the other hand, where a deficiency exists there 
should the remedy be applied to be efficacious, 
There is one other suggestion that I wish to make, 
viz.: that there are individuals in every neighborhood 
where Friends are located who would gladly give 
any information to intending emigrants as to the char- 
acter and resources of the same, which would be more 
reliable and truthful than most of the socalled “boom” 
advertisements scattered broadcast over the land. 
Genoa, Neb., Third mo. 20th. Gro. 8. Truman 
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“STAND STILL AND SEE THE SALVATION 
OF GOD.” 


Tre condition of the Israelites, when this command 
went forth, was one of great peril, from which there 
appeared to be no possible way of escape,—one of 
those extreme occasions that occur but seldom in the 
life of a people, or of an individual, and which ever 
after remain the precious memorials of divine favor, 
handed down to succeeding generations. 

The “ chosen people” were often in great jeopardy 
and occasions of signal deliverance are recorded in 
their national history, but at no other juncture could 
it be said “‘ The sea was before them, the mountains 
on either side, and an opposing host in their rear.” 

Man’s extremity has always been God’s opportu- 
nity, but man has not come to this extremity until 
every effort of his own has been exhausted ; only 
when all resources at his command have failed and 
he finds himself powerless for further action, will he 
hear the command “Stand still and see the salvation 
of God.” The deliverance may be from some out- 
ward danger, some business entanglement, or from 
the enemies of his spiritual life, “the sins that so 
easily beset.” All these conditions lie along the path- 
way of human progress, and at any time the true dis- 
ciple earnestly desiring to do the Father’s will, may 
find himself confronted by one or the other. 

It is important that we understand the true mean- 
ing of this, standing still, and its effects upon those to 
whom it is addressed. It does not imply simply 
a cessation from effort, a hopeless yielding to the 
force of circumstances which we cannot control, but 
it does mean a condition of quiet trust and confi- 
dence in God, and the silencing of all contending 
emotions that fret and worry the soul and unfit it 
for that calm and deliberate reflection which leads 
us to an intelligent apprehension of the Divine will 
and purpose in our behalf. 

God’s salvation is always signal and complete. 

The way he opens may be as “through the sea’ 
with the threatening waves piled up on either hand. 

It may be rugged and thorny and to our finite 
understanding beset with dangers yet, as we follow 
closely the Divine pointings, we shall find it is a safe 
path that will bring us, in the fullness of time, to 
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the Canaan of our aspiration. And when, through 
causes of our own or of another’s making, hope seems 
almost to forsake us and leave us a prey to doubt 
and despair, and we are ready tocry out “ Lord save, 
or I perish,” there comes a sense of nearness to the 
Divine, and we feel that the touch, as it were, of his 
hand is upon us, then what a change is at once 
wrought! The soul, almost despairing of the Eternal 
Fatherhood, sees in clear vision the “new ‘heaven and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” and 
with a peace that passeth human understanding, 
takes up again its portion of the world’s labor, 
knowing from blessed experience that he who made 
stillness to cover the soul will make known his pur- 
poses concerning us. 


MARRIAGES. 
WAY—JONES.—On Fifth-day, Third month 22d, 1888, 

at the residence of the bride’s uncle, Daniel S. Lukens, 
under the care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, J. Allen 
Way, son of William H. and the late Sarah M. Way, of 
East Nottingham, Chester county, Pa., and Rachel S. Jones, 


daughter of Edwin and the late Mary Ann Jones, of Con- 
shohocken, Montgomery county, Pa. 


WILSON—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 2041 Carlisle street, Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Third month 2ist, 1888, Frank Wilson and 8S. Ellie 
Wood, both of Philadelphia. 

YERKES—HEYSHAM.—At the residence of J. Penrose 
Dunwoody, Newtown township, Third month 22d, 1888, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Walter H. Yerkes, of East Bradford, 
Chester county, Pa., son of Job R. and Elizabeth P. Yerkes, 
and Grace, daughter of Fanny P. and the late Charles 8. 
Heysham, of Newtown. 


DEATHS. 

BELLATTLI.—On Fourth-day, Third month 2ist, 1888, 
at Jacksonville, Illinois, Naomi R., wife of John A. Bel- 
latti, and daughter of the late Dr. Joshua Rhoads, formerly 
of Philadelphia, in her 40th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


HOOPES.—In Harford county, Md., on the 23d of Third 
month, 1888, (after six months’ confinement in one po- 
sition, on her back, from fracture of the thigh-bone), Rachel 
Trimble Hoopes, wife of Darlington Hoopes, in her 64th 
year. 
MOREY.—At her residence, in Oak Park, Cook Co., 
Ill, Third month 16th, 1888, Sarah Morey, in the 91st year 
of her age. She was much attached to the Society of 
Friends and its principles, and although of latter years 
unable to attend its meetings, she loved to have members 
as such to call upon her, and to hear through the INTELLI- 
GENCER of the interests of the Society. The following is 
taken from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of Third month 18th: 
“ Deceased, whose maiden name was Rathbun, was born at 
Westerly, R. 1, November 11, 1797. When she was quite 
young her father removed to Verona, Oneida county, N. 
Y., where she was married, November! 9, 1820, to Daniel 
Morey. Mr. and Mrs. Morey came West, and settled in 
the vicinity of Chicago in 1847, and removed te Oak Park 
in 1865. Since the death of her husband, which occurred 
in 1869, she had resided with one of her daughters. All 
of her daughters were with her in her last hours. She 
was a member of the Society of Friends. Her memory 





was very retentive, and she delighted to converse of the 
incidents of her long life. She retained her mental facul- 
ties until her dying hour; was conscious that the end was 
approaching, and was prepared for it. Her death was, as 
her life had been, quiet and peaceful—a gentle sinking 
into a long slumber. Many people in Oak Park will long 
remember the good old lady, and all will sympathize with 
the relatives and friends in the loss they have sustained.” 

PAXSON.—In Solebury, Bucks county Pa., Third month 
20th, Amos C, Paxson, in his 83d year. 

POWELL.—At Baltimore, Md., on Third month 19th, 
1888, Henry J. Powell, formerly of Chatham, N. Y., aged 
85 years, lacking one day. 

POWELL.—At Cambridge, Mass., on Twelfth month 
10th, 1887, Henry J. Powell, son of Wilson M. and Sarah H. 
Powell, of New York City, and grandson of Henry J. 
Powell, formerly of Chatham, N. Y., in the 20th year of his 
age. 

TAYLOR. In Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
on Fourth day, 16th of Second month, 1888, Mary W., 
widow of the late Thomas W. Taylor; a member of Ken- 
nett Monthly Meeting. 

TOMLINSON.—On First-day afternoon, the 11th of 
Third month, 1888, in Southampton, Bucks county, Pa., 
after several months’ suffering with cancer in the breast, 
Emily Anna, wife of Francis Tomlinson, in the 47th year 
of her age. 

WILSON.—After a short illness, at her home, near 
Lewisville, Henry county, Ind., Second month 9th, 1888, 
Mary (Brock) Wilson, in her 81st year, widow of the late 
Mark L. Wilson, formerly of Quakertown, Penn. She was 
a member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, a branch 
of White Water Quarterly Meeting. She was a kind, sym- 
pathizing friend, ever ready to assist in relieving the 
wants of the poor and sick in her neighborhood, faithfal 
in the discharge of home duties in her family, and no 
doubt received the salutation of “ well done” and now 
enjoys a peaceful reward. M. W. 8. 

WORTHINGTON.—At her residence, in Byberry, 23d 
Ward, Phila., on Third-day morning, the 13th of Third 
month, 1888, after a lingering illness, Elmina K., wife of 
Spencer Worthington, in the 64th year of her age. 


Resecca N. WessTer: IN MEMORIAM. 
Come unto Me! Responsive to this call passed away the 
loving spirit of our dear friend, Rebecca N. Webster, on 
the evening of Third month 10th, 1888. 

When a life has closed its earthly pilgrimage, and in its 
departure given the beautiful evidence of its completeness, 
itis but fitting to offer some tribute to its memory. 

Over the home the shadows have deepened and the 
sunlight is dim, the kindly voice is no longer heard with 
its words of cheering, loving counsel, yet there lingers 
still the sweet influence of the Christian wife and mother. 

Our hearts are sad but we mourn not as those without 
hope, for the Comforter whispers again and again, “All is 
well!” 

As we turn memory’s pages there deeply engraven are 
the many unselfish acts of kindness and the little deeds of 
love that so largely characterized the life of this dear 
friend. 

Hers was a gentle, retiring nature, but those whose 
privilege it was to mingle in close companionship with her 
ever recognized her earnest, faithfal endeavors to conscien- 
tiously perform all life’s varied duties. The retirement of 
home with its pleasant surroundings was particularly con- 
genial to her feelings, but duty called her to various fields 
of labor; and not the least of these was that which led her 
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to seek the poor and afflicted who always found the sympa- 
thizing heart with generous hand extended ready to feed 
and clothe. For many years she was one of the active 
members of the committee of Friends’ Central School and 
was seldom absent from its meetings when health per- 
mitted. 

Her firm adherence to convictions of duty and deliber- 
ate judgment added much to the strength of that body. 
Thus has this meek and quiet spirit left its impress. 

“ God calls our loved ones but we lose not wholly 

What he hath given; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 


As in His Heaven.” c 


The sudden illness and death of our estimable friend, 
Rebecca N. Webster has cast a shadow o’er the hearts of 
many loving friends, giving us to feel the extreme uncer- 
tainty of all earthly enjoyments, From amongst the ready 
efficient workers not only in the concerns and interests of 
our Religious Society, but also in many benevolent efforts 
outside its immediate sphere of action, she will be greatly 
missed. Her sympathizing, cheerful spirit oft brought 
gleams of sunshine into many a home where all seemed 
dark and dreary. But the amiable attributes with which 
she was graced shone most beautifully in her own beneficent 
home, where truly centered her chiefest earthly joys. Un- 
selfish, unostentatious, she moved in a circle of loving ap- 
preciative associates—where her generous and helpful 
spirit rendered her ever a welcome guest—and deeply will 
be felt the loss of one so constant, so capable of receiving 
and dispensing the blessings of a Christian life and the 
pleasures and comforts of its enduring friendships. Whilst 
we mourn that we shall see her no more, may her bright 
example stimulate to an increased dedication of heart, and 
a greater devotion to the duty of the home. “ Blessed are 
the meek.” “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” S. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUSAN ROBERTS. 


Tue death of Susan Roberts comes as a personal loss 
to many readers of this journal, some of whom may 
perhaps have known her only through her contribu- 
tions to its pages. Those who have been privileged 
with a close acquaintance, and who have learned to 
value the rare qualities of her heart as well as of her 
mind, will retain a grateful memory of a character 
marked by strong individuality. 

This dear friend was endowed with a clear and 
comprehensive intellect which she had enriched by 
extensive reading and research, and so eager was she 
for information that she grasped it from every source 
within reach, storing her mind with the truths of 
science and philosophy, as well as with the gems of 
literature. 

She gave a prominent place in her reading to the 
works of early Friends, and was thoroughly familiar 
with the literature of our Religious Society, whose 
principles she loved and honored. 

During her prolonged visit in Europe and the 
East, where she was separated from Friends and sur- 
rounded by ceremonious church observances, she 
was strongly impressed with the beauty and excel- 
lence of the truths professed by the Society of 
Friends, and, returning home strengthened in her 
convictions of the value of its testimonies, she re- 
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solved to do what she could towards advancing its 
best interests. 

She already belonged to the editorial staff of 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER, and in this labor she found 
most congenial occupation. In later years she loved 
to recall her early association with the noble women 
who fora long time conducted the paper, and the 
quiet hours spent with them in the’ weekly prepara- 
tion of its contents afforded her peculiar enjoyment. 

The deliberations with these women of superior 
mental and spiritual endowments she regarded as 
having been of great value in helping her to forma 
correct literary taste, and they no doubt had an in- 
fluence in moulding her broad and liberal views on 
religious subjects. 

Gifted with much ease and fluency in writing, 
she devoted her recent labor to the preparation of a 
series of essays for the Conferences in connection 
with Race St. Meeting, in which she reviewed the 
principles and testimonies of Friends. To these 
essays she gave much study and research, and she 
delighted to corroborate the truth of the principles 
so dear to her, by reference to the Scriptures, and to 
the writings of the eminent of all religious denom- 
inations. 


She was very solicitous that our young people 
should appreciate the beauty of our simple faith, and 
that they should not lightly esteem the spiritual 
freedom which our fathers suffered so bravely to 
obtain. 


Strong in her convictions of right, and careful 
to perform the duties which were manifested to her, 
our friend was true to her sentiments, and was 
most fearless in the expression of them. 


Generous, joyous, and loving, she handed out 
freely the treasures of her noble intellect, and in 
the social circle, of which she was ever the centre, 
she delighted her friends with her racy humor and 
her apt quotations, which gave her conversation a 
peculiar sparkle and zest. 

She possessed a remarkable kindliness of disposi- 
tion united with an habitual good-humor almost con- 
tagious in its character; while her hearty sympathy 
and the charitable constructions which she was ac- 
customed to put upon the motives of others rendered 
her a most agreeable companinion. 


Notwithstanding her intellectual powers, and the 
varied charms of her conversation, our fondest rec- 
ollections must yet be of her tender and enduring 
friendship, Strong in her affections, overlooking and 
forgiving much, she remained true and steadfast toa 
friend once gained, and the changes of time and cir- 
cumstances did not weaken her devotion. 


Looking back upon her life, now that she has left 
us, we are impressed with the independence and 
simplicity of her character; with the humility with 
which she employed her unusual talents; with her 
loyalty to her sentiments ; with her unvarying cheer- 
fulness, and her capacity for large-hearted friendship; 
—a rare combination of qualities, which gave her a 
large place in our affections. 

A Lovine Frienp. 
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Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.- 

I am prompted irresistibly to pay a tribute of re- 
spect, of admiration, and of earnest affection to the 
memory of my old friend and schoolmate, Susan 
Roberts. Large-brained, large-souled, and great- 
hearted,—her death is, in our finite view a bitter 
loss, not only to her family and friends, and to the 
Society she so fondly loved and served, but to the 
entire community,—indeed, I may say, to the world. 
In our limited view this is the case, but I would fain 
hope, now more fervently than ever, that the passing 
away of our beloved and cherished, from this mortal 
scene does not end their influence for good. Possibly 
it enhances it, for the great Father of the Universe 
cannot err, and when the conditions that bind to life 
are no longer tenable, and the pure, true spirit is re- 
leased from the body, it may be and doubtless is con- 
sistent with his providence that the work of such is 
still carried on, even upon earth, though ina higher 
and less material sense. We who have been stricken 
may at least hold to this hope. 

I have at times been almost jealous on behalf of 
my friend, Susan Roberts, thinking that if her admir- 
able style as a writer had been duly appreciated, it 
would have been more frequently or more publicly 
commended. Her clear and forcible English, her 
poetical imagery, her full and rich quotations, her 
historical and literary information, her exquisite ren- 
dering of those rare old Bible stories, (as an instance 
“The Sweet Singer of Israel,” Frrenps’ INTELLIGEN- 
cer, Third month 28, 1885), the timely indications 
here and there through her letters of the moral con- 
sequences likely to follow upon specified causes then 
existing, or further back in the past, the fine touches 
of spiritual beauty and fervent aspiration, made hers 
a style that in my opinion has few equals and no su- 
periors. CarouinE H. MILER. 

Sandy Spring, Md., Third month 20. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ORDER IN THE SCHOOL ROOM? 
“ Orper is Heaven’s first law,” consequently it should 
be ours, especially in the school room. 

What do we understand this order to be? Is it 
the hushed silence, or the noise of busy workers? 
Should not all the methods used to secure good order 
in school be considered only as means to develop 
those powers of each pupil which will keep the un- 
ruly desires and passions in their proper sphere, and 
that good conduct be the result of this development 
rather than from any fear of enforcement on the part 
of the teacher ? 

But the question is, how to maintain this ground. 
In the first place, the teacher should be very certain 
that he isin order. Never enter the room in a nerv- 
ous manner, as it will be most likely to produce a 
corresponding amount of excitement amongst the 
students. A person of a quiet and dignified character 
will sometimes terminate a commotion of this kind, 
merely by his presence, without speaking a word. 
“ Asis the teacher, so is the school,” is an old adage. 
Children are imitative beings, and consciously or un- 


1Prepared for and read at a meeting of Teachers at Friends’ 
Elementary and High School, Baltimore, Third month 5, 1888. 
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consciously they copy the manner of those with 
whom they are associated. 

However, let us not keep order for order’s sake 
alone, but always consider whether it will be con- 
ducive to the moral, physical, or intellectual welfare 
of those concerned. Endeavor to keep the children 
constantly employed, so that they may not find time 
for wrong-doing. Evil conduct, of course, must not 
be permitted, but the teacher should carefully judge 
with regard to its enormity, and give to each case its 
proper treatment, as no one discerns injustice more 
quickly than a child: An error in this may cause 
not only the participant but his playmates also to ex- 
hibit the worst side of their character. Turbulence 
or an open disregard of common decorum must be 
restrained by suitable punishment, if milder means 
fail to produce the desired result. Much of the dis- 
order arises from a spirit of recklessness or thought- 
lessness on the part of the children. With this kind 
of offenses may be mentioned loud talking, calling to 
the teacher, walking heavily over the floor, making a 


noise with the desk-lids, throwing books upon the - 


desks, etc., any one of which must not be tolerated. 
Those pupils most addicted to talking should be sep- 
arated from the others; those who call to the teacher 
may, by a quiet signal, be made to come to him, and 
make their requests quietly ; those who walk heavily 
may be sent back to the starting point to practice 
light walking,—thus adapting the punishment in each 
case to the nature of the offense. Frequently, a re- 
quest that the noise be discontinued will be sufficient. 

Use quiet signals as much as possible, and speak 
in a low tone when it is necessary to use the voice. 

Aim to have the children feel an individual re- 
sponsibility concerning the neatness, cleanliness, and 
order of the room. Also that by neglecting these 
things they may be making some of their fellow- 
workers very unhappy and uncomfortable, and are 
cultivating in themselves an extremely selfish dis- 
position. 

Have as few rules as possible, but lead the pupils 
to act from a higher motive,—that of honor. Un- 
necessary rules, lack of charity, display of favoritism, 
scoldings, sarcastic remarks calculated to wound the 
finer sensibilities, and all forms of harshness upon 
the part of the teacher, are conducive to disorder. 

Be ever ready to recognize good conduct, which 
may be done by a look of the eye, a modulation of 
tone, or a word of praise. Praise is one of the great 
forces which control the action of a child, but it 
should be bestowed with care and discrimination, 
frequently considering the motive instead of the re- 
sult. In cases of bad results from pure motives, the 
faults should be pointed out, without evincing any 
feeling of censure. The scholar should feel that the 
teacher takes a personal interest in his success to 
such an extent that uniting it with other necessary 
qualities the teacher thereby secures the confidence 
and esteem of those under his guidance. 

Do not try to find disorder, but be prompt in ter- 
minating it when the evidence is entirely satisfac- 
toy. It has been said that, ‘Silence and vigilance 
should be the teacher’s watchwords.” By following 
this rule, the guilt almost invariably makes itself ap- 


parent. In all of our disciplining, aim to cultivate a 
taste for the True, the Beautiful, the Good. 


“ Beauty endows the soul with wings 
To pierce Earth’s coarser ether through, 
To find the finer soul of things 
The spirit mates the Good and True.” 


S. R. Marroews. 


Abington Friends’ School at Jenkintown is pass- 
ing through a very successful year, this being its first 
as @ Boarding and Day school combined. Many new 
inquiries have already been made for next year. 
There is every prospect that not all applicants can be 
accommodated. It will be well for those who wish 
to send their children to apply soon, or even to send 
them during the spring term in order tbat they may 
be sureof a place. In the fall there were more appli- 
cations from day pupils than could be accommodated. 
Spring changes cause some vacancies. Applications 
to fill such vacancies will be received for either 
Boarding or Day pupils to enter after the spring re- 
cess. Regular work will be resumed on Second-day, 
Fourth month, 9th. Plans are already being made 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XIX. CONDITION 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


BrusseEts, February, 1888. 

Or all the nations of the world Great Britain has the 
greatest amount of accumulative wealth, and the 
largest annual income in gross and per head of popu- 
lation. The increase of its wealth during the last 
thirty years is stated by Professor Leoné Levi at the 
enormous amount of eighteen thousand million dol- 
lars, and its annual gross income is upwards of six 
thousand million dollars, or $200 per head of popula- 
tion. Others writing on the same subject,—for it is 
being discussed extensively in magazines and news- 
papers,—say that thirty years ago one would have 
been considered wealthy with ten thousand pounds 
($50,000) a year, but now he must have twice or three 
times that income; and that while on the Continent 
$7,500 is “a princely fortune,” $25,000 a year in Eng- 
land is but a moderate competence. 

It might be, supposed from these statements that 
the mass of the people, and the lowest and more nu- 
merous stratum, (with which only I am concerned), 
were proportionally better off than the same class on 
the continent. Even Mr. Gladstone, when as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he made to Parliament the 
customary annual statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the nation, and stated that while wealth was 
increasing with “intoxicating” rapidity it was “en- 
tirely confined to certain classes of property,” added 
that the poorer classes must be indirectly benefited. 
These are inferences, and not statements of fact as to 
the actual condition of the poor. And as well might 
it be argued that because the archbishop of Canter- 
bury received $150,000 a year the poor curates of his 
church must have sufficient food and proper clothing 
for their families. Equally erroneous is the assertion 
of John Bright and others of his school, that the la- 
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boring class must be better off now than ever before, 
because never before were wages so high or the nec- 
essaries of life so cheap. But wages are high and 
necessaries cheap because, as D. A. Wells has in a re- 
cent essay pointed out, one person with the aid of 
machinery does now the work which not long since 
employed half a dozen, and by dispensing with five 
hands the employer is enabled to pay the sixth bet- 
ter wages. But even this improvement is temporary, 
and the lucky one must submit before long to the 
rates which competition will impose. 


That is the ultimate regulator of wages. When 
the starving shirt-makers of London were encour- 
aged to stand out against the “sweaters” for wages 


enough to keep soul and body together, the work was | 


sent to Italy and gladly undertaken there. But un- 
fortunately we are not left to inferences to form our 


opinions as to the condition of the workers in Eng- | 


land. Evidence as to the fact itself is abundant. 
Only day before yesterday a debate took place in the 
House of Commons as to the condition of agricul- 
ture—and there was no disagreement as to the facts 
between the two sides of the house. Indeed the dec- 
larations of the members of the Government were 


the more decided. On that side it was said that “ the | 


condition of the agricultural districts was terrific ;” 


that farmers, (which means renters by whom all cul- | 


tivation is done), had made nothing for several years; 
that the capital employed by them had diminished 
greatly, and nearly half had been lost; that great 
numbers of farms were not rented and a great deal 
of land had gone out of cultivation, much of it said 
to be in pasture was, in fact,in weeds. The wages of 
laborers had fallen to 7, 8, and 9 shillings ($1.75, $2, 
and $2.25) per week, and were wholly insufficient for 
the support of their families ; great numbers had 
gone into the cities, where there was no work for 
them. Trade had been depressed for a considerable 
time and the number of unemployed was very large. 
And the debate then turning on the condition of India, 
a member of the Government said there was among 
the inhabitants of India“ less grinding poverty than 
among the British working classes.” That, if we 
have correct ideas of the condition of India, is really 
a shocking statement. Certainly at this moment 
there is more destitution in London than ever before. 
The papers this winter bave been full of appeals 
to private charity. The poor are perishing, their 
sufferings terrible; multitudes without fire; food, or 
clothing; and as for shelter, a newspaper reporter 
found fifty-five gathered in a single room in the cas- 
ual ward of a workhouse, who were to sleep on the 
stone floor, without covering or fire, which indicates 
either that there was an uncommon amount of des- 
titution, or that there was great indifference to it. 
But for many years the miserable condition of the 
workers has been a stock subject of denunciation 
among the philanthropists, especially the immorality 


consequent upon the want of housing. Great num- | deer forests,and hundreds of thousands of workers are 


bers of families have but a single room each, in which 


parents and children, the latter of both sexes and | butter, cheese, and cabbage, just what sinall cultivators 


The lodging | 


some full grown, are huddled together. 
houses are worse, from five to twenty persons sleep- 
ing in a single room, sick and well, drunk and sober, 
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noisy, violent, obscene, and with no possible oppor- 


| tunities of observing the most urgent rules of decen- 


cy. No wonder that the sanitary officers pronounced 
this condition of things as “simply infernal,” and 
such associations as “a baptism of infamy ;” or that 
W.S. Libby in a recent magazine article says: ‘Our 
great cities swarm with veritable Yahoos in whom it 
is difficult to trace even the rudiments of the ethical 
sense,” such as “ we cannot fail to discern 

in many a well bred dog;” or that still another in 
this month’s magazine, speaks of the streets being 
“infested with miserable creatures from whose faces 
every thing purely human has been erased ; filthy in 
body, foul in speech, vile in spirit; human vermin, 
but of our own manufacture ; society has made them 
what they are.” No doubt examples of similar des- 
titution and wickedness might be found in every 
country, and the material question is, are such 
wretches found in dozens only or in thousands. I 
have not the figures at hand, nor if I had, could I 
burden your columnes with them. As to over-crowd- 
ing, my recollection is that a majority of the families 
in Glasgow have but a single room each, and that 
Liverpool and Bristol are about as bad. In London 
the number of rooms occupied each by one family is 
stated now at 60,000, besides the lodging houses. In 
London, too, the Registering Committee on the 6th of 
January,stated 100,000 men (?) to be “plunged into the 
direst destitution” and “on the point of starvation, ” 
and these with their families must represent 400,000 
persons—say a twelfth of the whole population. Our 
examination of the public schools in East London, 
disclosed the fact that a considerable portion of the 
children were insufliciently fed—in one school 32 per 
cent., and in all, 5 to 9 per cent. Some had no food 
at all, and the means adopted, in ignorance of their 
condition, to enforce attention to lessons, is said to 
have given rise to scenes inexpressibly painful. 
Means have been taken extensively to give the 
school children one meal a day—it costs but a penny 
a piece—and the result has been a great improve- 
ment, plainly discernible in their bodies and minds. 
These last remarks apply specially to London. In 
other cities, commercial and manufacturing, the con- 
dition of the poor is worse. 

It could hardly be expected that in this class re- 
ligious influences should be discernible ; but, (says W. 
Rossiter) the fact is that the artisan class are bitterly 
hostile to the church and the clergy. They are secu- 
larists and free thinkers, and consider theology as 
about on a level with astrology. Despair produces 
doubt. “Don’t talk to me about goddlemighty,” said 
a poor woman, “there ain’t any. If there was he 
would not let me suffer as I do.” This is a natural 
sentiment. 


The wretchedness of the English poor is due to 


defective institutions. Tens of thousand of acres of 
good land lie uncultivated, and millions are kept for 


idle. England imports $120,000,000 worth of eggs, 
could best produce. And so far as my reading ex- 
tends, I have seen no intimation of such a condition 
In fact, 





in every other country, the human animal has a 
value which he has not in England, where the unem- 
ployed are regarded as a nuisance, and are helped 
out of the country if they will but go. On the Conti- 
nent men are wanted for soldiers. Militarism has at 
least that advantage. And they are taken care of so 
that they may not leave the country. I have dili- 
gently inquired as to the condition of the laboring 
class in Belgium, where they have much the same 
occupations as in England, where they have a worse 
soil, where there are many more to an acre, and 
where, finally, their income per head is about half, 
averaging only $106. And I am assured that not 
only is there no unemployed class, but that every 
man, woman, or child, who is in need can by appli- 
cation to the proper authorities, have all needful 
food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. My informant, who 
is a member of the Board of Charities of his com- 
mune and a physician, tells me his requisitions for 
special nourishment for sick paupers may include 
every necessary, furnished at public expense. Cer- 
tainly such could not be the case if paupers were at 
all numerous. 

The past history and future prospects of the labor- 
ing class in England have been the subject of much 
controversy, some, like John Bright, contending that 
their condition is improving, some, like Professor 
Fawcett, maintaining that it is worse than in the 
Middle Ages; while W. H. Mallock, in a magazine 
article of this month, argues that it is getting worse, 
and never will be any better. 

I have dwelt the more at large on the case of 
England, because I wished to show that great na- 
tional wealth does not ensure the prosperity of the 
people, but, on the other hand, may permit, if it does 
not cause, great evils, which poorer states may 
avoid. And, I wish, also, to give emphasis to the re- 
mark that our people are of the English race and we 
share their characteristics and live under institutions 
inherited from them; and if it be true, as I have re- 
cently seen it stated in a New York paper, that there 
are in the streets of that city every day a hun- 
dred thousand people who know not where they 
shall pass the next night or get the next meal, we 
must be following perilously closely in the footsteps 
of our kinsmen, and profiting nothing by the exam- 
ple of those people who make the unfortunate among 
their countrymen their first care. 

J. D. McPuerson. 


Ir is as difficult to pray well as to live well. For 


prayer, rightly uttered, must reflect with perfect 
faithfulness the life of the pleading soul; and God 
can only judge when either the life or the prayer is 
such as to find acceptance in his sight.— Peter 8. Men- 
zies. 


To be worthy of our gifts is one thing, and to be 
thankful for them quite another; but to be in the 
mood of thankfulness is to be in the way of becom- 
ing worthy. 


MEN are won, not so much by being blamed as by 
being encompassed with love.—Channing. 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND: CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
{Our friend, S, M. G., of Swarthmore, sends us the follow- 
ing correspondences relating to the recent lecture of Prof. 
R. E. Thompson, in the Library Course, at 15th and Race 
Sts., a synopsis of which we printed last week.—Ebs.] 
Lerrer From 8. M. G. to R. E. Taompson. 

EstEEMED Frienp: In reviewing thy lecture on the 
state of Ireland, the thought seems to me that thou 
made no reference to the habits of the people in re- 
gard to intoxicating drinks. Temperance economists 
view with amazement the conversion of such large 
quantities of food material into « substance that 
yields no return in vigor or true helpfulness. What, 
then, must be the ultimate effect but a reduced rev- 
enue and an increased dependent, or at least “ defi- 
cient ” class ? 

And, again, while a protective tariff would help 
the manufacturers, why do we not also protect the 
farmers, who not only in Ireland, but in this country 
as well, are often so helplessly poor? Prices for food 
ought to be higher, (alas we think them high enough 
already), when we consider that droughts and blights 
are liable to thwart even the best directed efforts of 
this “ bone and sinew of the nation.” 

By answering these questions, particularly the first, 
thou will interest others beside myself. 


Very respectfully, Thy friend, 
* * 


Dear Frrenp: I am very glad you sent me the 
queries on the [rish question. Had I touched on 
the matter of Irish intemperance, I would have said 
(1) that it is very much exaggerated. The average 
consumption of whiskey in Ireland is half as much 
a head as in Scotland. But the Irishman gets his 
whiskey irregularly, and is of mercurial tempera- 
ment, so that it “goes to his head,” and he gets 
credit for being much more of a drunkard than he 
really is. (2) The observation of many who have la- 
bored among the poor is that misery is a fruitful 
source of drunkenness, while they generally are re- 
garded ina reverse order. Alcohol is the easiest door 
into the fool’s paradise, where the wretched drown 
their sorrow in an artificial excitement. Make Ire- 
land more prosperous, and you at least take away 
this excuse for drunkenness, and probably much 
of the cause of it. 

As to protection of the farmer, the farmer’s first 
need is a good market for his produce. He can get 
that only by bringing into his neighborhood those 
classes who consume food but do not produce it; or 
by diverting a large part of labor and capital from 
food-producing to other industries. And the market 
thus created should be secured him by restrictions 
on imports from countries in which his competitors 
get their labor cheaper or are more lightly taxed than 
he is. Both these things our Tariff seeks to secure to 
the farmer and does secure him. We have heavy 
duties on Canadian farm produce, in his interest. 

It is true that he has not prospered as he ought. 
* * * Asarule our farmers have too much land. 
Their farms are as big as when population was sparse 
and taxes low, and the cost of land trifling. A more 
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intensive farming on smaller farms is one need in 


the East. 
Very truly yours, 


R. E. Toompson. 

[Nore on Prof. T’s letter.—Canon Wilberforce says 
that Ireland’s annual drink-bill is two million pounds 
in excess of her rent-bill ; or about £13,000,000 against 
£11,000,000. Scotland is notoriously ram-ridden in 
certain localities,—such as Greenock, where the peo- 
ple themselves say they are “ God-forsaken.” In an 
economic view this comparison argues for but little. 
But I entertain a very high regard for Prof. Thomp- 
son’s sentiments on the temperance question, in a 
humanitarian point of view. He looks upon the in- 
dulgence in “ spirits,” as in many instances, a reac- 
tion from the dreariness of existence, the monotony 
of toil, the want of that which interests and elevates 
the moral and intellectual life, particularly among 
the poor. The saloon or tavern furnishes companion- 
ship, light, and warmth; these in themselves are 
often more than the poor man’s meagre home affords. 
Take away the attractiveness of drink and substi- 
tute cheap refreshment, cheap amusement, frequent 
drinking fountains, and reduce the number of saloons 
to the smallest proportion to the population possible, 
and drunkenness will proportionally decrease. Such 
are my recollections of a discourse of his, which it 
was my privilege to hear some two years ago.— 
8. M. G.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WILLIAM MASSEY’S GIFT TO THE HOUSE 
OF REFUGE. 

For more than eight years the Board of Managers of 
the House of Refuge have been striving for means 
to remove that institution to the country, through 
the assistance of the State legislature, but have failed 
in their repeated efforts. In 1887 an act was passed by a 
nearly unanimous vote in both houses, for purchas- 
ing the ground and buildings now occupied by the 
white boys and colored department, for the purpose 
of an intermediate Reformatory for boys over 16 
years of age, for the sum of $550,000, much less 
than their worth, but sufficient for the purpose of 
the managers of purchasing a larger farm within 12 
or 15 miles of the city and constructing thereon 
buildings for the accommodation of any desirable 
number of children. But the Governor vetoed 
the bill, and thus disappointed for a time their 
most cherished hopes. The greatly crowded condi- 
tion of the house and grounds, as at present situat- 
ed, and the impossibility of providing further ac- 
commodation within their limited space, makes a 
change of some kind necessary, and this only can 
be made, and provide for the future increase of pop- 
ulation by removing to the country, where sufficient 
room can be had at reasonable cost, for present and 
future needs. The managers having sought in vain 
for help from the State, have been hoping that re- 
lief might come through private means, from some 
of our benevolent wealthy citizens, who have given 
s0 much to the many noble charities which abound 
in our city. Nor have they been disappointed, for 
during the last week the long looked for relief has 

come, 
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God breathed into the heart of one of our wealthy 
and benevolent citizens the desire to help the Mana- 
gers in the great work in which they are engaged, 
that of saving from ruin the thousands of neglected, 
delinquent children of this city and the eastern 
country districts. William Massey, a gentleman 
long known for his kindly acts and generous im- 
pulses, and a good, kind friend of the children who 
are cared for in the House of Refuge, knowing of the 
continued efforts of its Managers in their behalf to 
build for them a country home, wherein they may 
be given the best possible training and instruction, 
has given the sum of $100,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing the land and building suitable buildings in a 
country district adjacent to the city, for the boys’ 
department of the House of Refuge. This noble and 
magnificent gift,—coming as it does so soon after the 
great disappointment of the Managers occasioned by 
the defeat of their bill,—has inspired them with a 
renewed hope that they may receive from other 
generous givers sufficient means, with the sum 
which can be realized by the sale of the ground upon 
which the present houses stand, for the complete re- 
moval ofall of the boys, white and colored, to such a 
country home as will give them the advantages of 
the most approved methods of reformation and in- 
struction now practiced in this country and in Eu- 
rope. 

The congregate system, which until recent years 
has been in use in all the reformatories for children, 
has been practically abandoned in all recently estab- 
lished institutions, and some of the older ones have 
been changed, with the best results. The Board of 
Managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, 
whose work has beea measurably successful under 
the old system, feel that far better results must come 
from the change, and that duty requires them to 
abandon the old, and establish the new methods of 
reformation, upon a large and productive farm, with- 
in a reasonable distance from the city, upon which 
may be erected buildings of sufficient capacity for 
the accommodation of 50 children in each, making 
homes placed apart from each other, under the care 
of a man and his wife, with a teacher, all these to be 
residents with them, and who will give their whole 
time and care to their particular family. This plan 
insures a better classification, and brings the children 
directly under the motherly care and influence of 
women suited for theirwork. Experience hasshown 
that children grouped in this way are more easily 
and effectually controlled, and instructed better mor- 
ally, physically, and intellectually, than is possible 
under our present method. 

Those only whose work has been directed partic- 
ularly to the care and help of delinquent and incorri- 
gible children, can know the great importance of 
the change the Managers of the House of Refuge are 
now desiring to make. They alone know the good 
that will result from it, because they have not only 
investigated both here and abroad, the results of the 
family or cottage system, but they know of the de- 
fects and hindrances of the old or congregate system. 
They, too, only know the extent of good which re- 
sults from efforts in behalf of this class of children, 
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who, bred in misery, ignorance, and crime, thrown 
at a tender age upon the streets and by-ways, to shift 
for themselves or to beg and steal for their vicious 
parents, come constantly to the Refuge in the most 
deplorable condition, and but for its care would in- 
evitably go to ruin, and swell the fearful tide of 
crime and misery in which their parents in too 
many cases are engulfed. 

It was the knowledge of these facts, obtained after 
careful investigation, which induced William Massey 
to give so liberally, in his life-time, the large sum of 
$100,000 to aid in the great work of saving the chil- 
dren of unfortunate parents that exist in our popu- 
lous community. The present gift of itself will not 
do the work, but the Managers hope and trust that 
our Heavenly Father will impress other minds to 
follow his noble example, and give of their abundant 
means to a cause so fraught with blessings to the 
community, and to a class of which 18,000 have al- 
ready received from the House of Refuge its fostering 
care and beneficent training, and in which, if this 
great change can be accomplished, it will be enabled 
to perform a better work in the future years. 

J. V. W. 
Philadelphia, Third mo. 26. ‘ 





FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

[We make the following extract from recent private let- 
ters, and from reports to the Association for Promoting 
Colored Education.—Eps.] 

Enc osep find reports by which you will see that the 
work is going on steadily. Every week, now, some 
students leave us, and we always send home with 
them books, papers, pin-cushions, something from 
the numerous barrels,—sometimes a Bible for a sister 
who is going to be married. For our boarding stu- 
dents come from away back in the country, where 
they have had no contact with Northern people, or 
their ways and habits of life. [After explaining the 
various duties falling upon Samuel J. Entriken, who 
is in charge of the Industrial Department, she says] 
My work is quite as complex, and there is no use to 
plan, even for a day, as the unexpected is always pre- 
senting itself. Parents come about their children, 
teachers wish to consult scholars, students want “a 
talk,” and parties of visitors come for hours, almost 
every day, who like to be taken all throngh the build- 
ings, many asking questions that no one else can so 
well answer as myself. 

On the evenings of the 9th and 10th inst., Fred- 
erick Douglass was tospeak in Augusta. On the 
morning of the latter day, I went to that city, and 
learning that he was at the Ware High School, 
drove there. Professor Wright, the Principal, (a col- 
ored man), invited me to the platform, and soon F. 
D. came in, and although I had not seen him for 
ten years he greeted me cordially. There was sing- 
ing and extracts from his writings read by the stu- 
dents, and then he made an excellent speech to 
them. He had been moved to tears, and began: “ I 
do not know that I can trust myself to speak. 
Yesterday, the reception, with its bouquet and pa- 
rade, [ete.] touched my pride and ambition, but this 
touches my heart. To remember that when I was 


young the terrible punishment held up before me 
was to be ‘sold to Georgia,’ and now realize the im- 
mense contrast, with all these children actually in 
school.” He then went on speaking eloquently and 
practically. I was the only white person present, 
and as Prof. Wright held up Mr. Ware’s picture, 
saying he was “oneof the faithful ones,” he turned 
to me and asked me to say a few words,—which I 
did. After it was over, they took Frederick in a 
carriage to show him the city. Owing to the ar- 
rangement of the trains he could not visit Aiken, 
(and keep other engagements), though I wanted him 
to see our school, and he wanted to come. 

For the month ending March 15th the total num- 
ber in attendance was 210,—boys 90, girls 120. This 
is a diminution due to the opening of spring work, 
and the need of many of the larger pupils to help 
at home. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT WEST 
CHESTER, 

Tue Temperance Conference under the care of the 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West 
Chester, Pa., on the afternoon of the 18th instant, 
was Jargely attended, many present being of other re- 
ligious connections. The Daily Local News has the 
following report : 

The principal address was delivered by Aaron M. 
Powell, of New York. His address was forcible and 
earnest, and showed much careful thought. In the 
course of his remarks he said in substance: ‘‘I feel 
like congratulating you temperance workers on the 
present encouraging outlook for the temperance cause 
in America, I think there never was a time before 
when so much interest was taken in the educational 
work of this movement. The National W. C. T. U. 
and its net-work of organizations, the Good Templars, 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Society, and the various 
temperance organizations fostered by the religious so- 
cieties, are all zealously laboring in this department 
of the work. Turning from the educational to the 
political view of the question we find that through- 
out the length and breadth of our land the question 
is forcing itself to the front. Public opinion is be- 
coming intensified; nothing shows this more than 
the attitude of politicians. ‘God makes the wrath of 
man to praise him,’ and he will work out his praise 
in this. It isonly afew months ago that the Supreme 
Court, the highest tribunal in the land, delivered an 
opinion in which it was decided that a State by the 
exercise of its police power has the right to suppress 
absolutely the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. The liquor men themselves forced the issue 
and from this time forth the liquor traffic has abso- 
lutely no legal status whatever. The stir and clamor 
that the Liquor League and Brewers’ Association are 
making is having the effect of bringing to our side the 
great mass of indifferent people whom we could not 
reach. Some obstacles stand in the way of progress. 
We are receiving an immense number of foreigners 
annually, who come here to escape the military op- 
pression of the European governments. They are 
wrongly educated on this question. They are given 
the ballot in a few years after their arrival, while it 
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is withheld from the intelligent women of America. 
We cannot afford to overlook this fact. The masses 
of the colored people need educating on this question. 
A distinguished gentleman in Washington said to 
me: ‘The negroes are an uncertain quantity in this 
question. During the recent canvass of the question 
in Atlanta, Georgia, a placard of Lincoln was carried 
through the town, and on this placard with Lincoln 
was the picture of a slave with his shackles stricken 
off, and on the banner were printed words ascribing 
to Lincoln the sentiment that he was opposed to pro- 
hibition because it took away their liberties. Thou- 
sands of the colored people were deceived, and hun- 
dreds more were brought to take sides against pro- 
hibition by the distribution of liquors’. The intelli- 
gent colored people are on our side, and the others 
must be brought to see the truth of the matter. Then 
there are so many local questions that influence one 
place or another. There are some things that com- 
plicate the question here in Pennsylvania and others 
that complicate it elsewhere. One of these questions 
is the revenue received from the traffic. Iam glad 
that the W. C. T. U. is struggling to have the internal 
revenue tax removed. During several successive 
Congresses since 1873 we have tried to secure the ap- 
pointment of a commission to take testimony upon 
the relation of the liquor traffic to society and to the 
public ill or good, also its relation to crime and pov- 
erty. But they have not yet granted this request. 
The liquor men are opposed to it and it is evident 
they do not want the electric light of impartial in- 
vestigation turned upon their doings. 

“T was told by a man of prominence recently, 
that he believed the next Legislature in this State 
will approve of submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment to a vote of the people as the last Legislature 
did. Whatever differences there are of political opin- 
ion let all stand shoulder to shoulder in this work 
and improve the opportunity to place Pennsylvania 
beside Kansas and [owa for prohibition.” 

When Friend Powell had concluded his remarks 
several other speakers occupied a few minutes each. 
Lewis Palmer said in substance : 

“T am almost ready to say I would rather be in 
the coffin of a drunkard than that of the man who 
made it possible for him to get drunk. I do not be- 
lieve that God will hold the drunkard alone respon- 
sible, as the speaker has said it is important to come 
to a right way of thinking. If we did, it is possible 
some people in the community would be held in less 
esteem and others more than they are at present.” 

Allen Fliteraft expressed his pleasure in listening 
to the earnest address of the first speaker, and urged 


upon those present the necessity of united and de- | 


termined action to suppress the traffic. 

Isaac Lewis and Lydia H. Price also spoke briefly, 
after which Friend Flitcraft appeared in supplication 
and the meeting was brought to a close. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


—From“ To a Waterfowl.” 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The Halcyon, an annual published by the Junior 
Class, has just been issued for ’88. 

—The illustrated lecture by Dr. C. 8. Dolley, upon 


| “A Summer among the Bahamas,” was attended by 


a “number of friends of the College, from Philadel- 
phia and the vicinity, and was much enjoyed by all. 

—The students go home for the Spring Recess on 
Fourth-day, the 28th inst., and return on Fourth-day, 
the 4th of Fourth month. 

—At the joint meeting of the Somerville and 
Delphic Literary Societies, on Seventh-day evening, 
the 24th inst., the literary exercises were of an un- 
usually interesting character. The recitations were 
well given, and the discussion was conducted with 
much life and spirit. These joint meetings are pro- 
ductive of good results, offering to both societies an 
additional incentive to excellence. 

—Ex-President, Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, will speak at the college on Seventh-day 


| evening, the 7th of Fourth month,—subject, “ Cath- 


edral Builders and Medieval Sculptors.” The 


friends of the College are invited to attend. 


INCOMPLETENESS. 
Nor he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower. 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom blow 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of bis toil; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 


Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 

Naught of its form and fragrance can foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each head of dew, 

Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well. 


Our lives, O fellow-men ! pass even so. 
We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain ; 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain. 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap, 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher. 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetuess still more sweet, 
Yearnings toward God, who is the source of both. 
—Chambers's Journal. 


“ Love God and man,—this great command 
Doth on eternal pillars stand ; 
This did thine ancient prophets teach, 
And this thy well beloved preach.” 











HENRY BERGH AND HIS WORK. 
Henry Bereu, well known for his work in Prever- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, died in New York City 
on the 12th inst. From a sketch of his life in the 
Evening Telegraph of this city, we take the following 
details. He was born in New York City, in 1823, his 
father being a successful ship builder. He entered 
Columbia College but did not graduate. In 1862 he 
became Secretary of the U.S. Legation at St. Peters- 
burg. For years he had taken note of the cruelties 
practised on dumb animals in European countries, 
and the brutal sports in which animal life was sacri- 
ficed. His strong sense of justice and human obliga- 
tion led him to regard such cruelty as one of the 
greatest blemishes on human character. In Russia 
the common people have, or had, a profound respect 
for official position. Mr. Bergh’s footman wore the 
gold lace that served to distinguish members of the 
Diplomatic Corps. One day he interfered in behalf 
of a donkey that was being cruelly beaten, and made 
the happy discovery that the owner of the beast, as 
well as the crowd, stood in awe of the gold lace of his 
equipage. “At last,” he said, “I’ve found a way to 
utilize my gold lace, and about the best use that can 
be made of it.” So he formed a society of two for 
the protection of dumb animals, his coachman, an 
executive officer, sympathizing in the work to the ex- 
tent of the wages paid him. 

Before leaving Russia he determined to devote 
the remainder of his life to the interests of dumb 
animals, and on his way home stopped in London to 
confer with Lord Harrowby, President of the Eng- 
lish Society that was afterwards Mr. Bergh’s model. 
He landed at New York in the autumn, of 1864, and 
spent a year in maturing his plans. First of all, he 
took himself aside, as it were, and scrupulously in- 
quired if he had the strength to carry on such a work 
and the ability to make the necessary sacrifices. He 
concluded that he was equal to the task. 

A paper now hangs on the walls of the office bear- 
ing the signatures of seventy citizens of New York 
and inspiring almogt as much reverence of a kind as 
the Declaration of Independence. It proclaims the 
duty of protecting animals from cruelty, and among 
the signers are Horace Greeley, Peter Cooper, George 
Bancroft, John A. Dix, Henry W. Bellows, Mayor 
Hoffman, John Jacob Astor, and Alexander T. Stew- 
art. After procuring this paper, Mr. Bergh next pre- 
pared a charter and laws, and successfully urged their 
passage at Albany. On the evening of February 8th, 
1866, Mayor Hoffman, A. T. Stewart, and a few other 
gentlemen came through rain and six inches of slush 
to listen to Mr. Bergh at Clinton Hall, New York. 
In the following April the Society was legally organ- 
ized, Henry Bergh being elected President and 
George Bancroft Vice-President. 

Of the work of this Society it would be impossi- 
ble to give here more than a very slight sketch. 
must be remembered that up to 1865 no law for the 
protection of animals from cruelty could be found on 
the statute book of any State in the Union. The com- 
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It | 


mon law regarded animals simply as property, and | 


their master, in wanton cruelty or anger (for which 
Rozan, the French moralist, says there is no better 


v 





definition than “ temporary insanity ”), might torture 
his sentient chattels without legal hindrance or ac- 
countability. The Society soon spread new ideas, 
and induced more humane legislation. Many prose- 
cutions were instituted, and the influence of the new 
movement was plainly seen. In November, 1866, 
was begun a controversy with the professors of the 
medical colleges on the subject of vivisection. It 
was kept up at intervals for several years, Mr. Bergh 
maintaining his position against vivisection, except 
with the use of anzesthetics, in several eloquent let- 
ters, saying, in one of the first, “I protest in the 
name of heaven, public morality, and of this Society, 
against these fearful cruelties inflicted on dumb, un- 
resisting creatures confided to the merciful protection 
of mankind.’ In Mr. Bergh’s office may be seen a 
lithograph portrait of Majendie, who appears to be 
as handsome and as finely organized a person as 
Washington Irving. Underneath the picture, in Mr. 
Bergh’s bold handwriting, is this scathing comment- 
ary: “A French physiologist, otherwise known as 
the ‘ Prince of Brute Torturers,’ who dissected, alive, 
40,000 dumb animals, and ere he died confessed that 
vivisection was a failure! !” 

During the three years following, Mr. Bergh had 
use for all his pluck. and courage. In the trial of 
dealers who had been detected in mixing marble 
dust with horse-feed, Mr. Bergh, as usual, conducted 
the prosecution himself, and being called to task in 
Court for his personal interference, exclaimed : “ I 
stand here asa humble defender of the much-injured 
brute creation. I am here as an advocate for the 
people.” 

At the outset, Mr. Bergh found it necessary to at- 
tend personally to the prosecution of cruelty cases in 
the Courts, for humane feeling and more courage 
were more useful than profound legal knowledge to 
secure legal penalties, without which his society and 
his laws, no less than himself would soon have be- 
come failures. 

In Mr. Bergh’s office hangs the portrait of a man 
of almost repulsive featutes, in whose countenance 
there is yet something peculiarly attractive and re- 
assuring. It is Louis Bonard, next to Mr. Bergh the 
Society’s chief benefactor. He was a Frenchman, 
who, leaving Rouen a poor man, came to this coun- 
try, and made a fortune in trafficking with the 
Indians, which he greatly increased by judicious in- 
vestments in New York real estate. When he was 
taken sick in 1871 and removed to St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital he sent for Mr. Bergh.= Bonard, at his own{re- 
quest, had a will drawn bequeathing his entire prop- 
erty, $150,000, to the Society, believing, as he said, 
that he had no relative living. 

Before the Bonard bequest the Society lived in a 
little up-stairs room at Broadway and Fourth street, 
plainly furnished with a manilla carpet and a few 
chairs. No room of its size on this continent, it was 
admitted, wielded the same power and moral influ- 
ence. Mr. Bergh could look out of his window and 
note the condition of passing horses. During heavy 
snow storms, he would stand in the street protected 
by a heavy coat and top boots. Once, when the snow 
was ten inches deep, he turned back every stage, 
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compelled the passengers to walk, and in this work 
finally reached Union Square, where the crowd of 
people that had gathered gave him three rousing 
cheers. With the Bonard money available it was de- 
cided to seek more imposing quarters. The building 
at Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street was pur- 
chased and decorated according to Mr. Bergh’s plan, 
so as to attract the attention of all passers-by and re- 
mind them of the Society and its work. In 1874 Mr. 
Bergh rescued two little girls from inhuman women, 
—most notably the shockingly treated little “ Mary 
Ellen.” This led to the founding of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The previous 
year he made a lecturing tour over the principal 
cities of the West, which resulted in the formation 
of several societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

Among the more recent of Mr. Bergh’s efforts was 
his successful stopping of the proposed bull-fighting 
in this country. Mr. Bergh received no salary for 
his work, but freely gave his time and energies to it, 
and the public knew this to be the case and respected 
the man who made the sacrifice. The statute of 
1866 constituted Mr. Bergh an Assistant District At- 
torney in New York City and assistant of the Attor- 
ney-General of the State, in the enforcement of laws 
against cruelty to animals. The New York Society 
has 325 workers in the State. Thirty-six States in the 
Union have founded similar organizations, and Mr. 
Bergh’s correspondence contained many applications 
from foreign lands for information as to his methods 
and the laws under which he worked. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Rabbi Philo has offended the orthodox portion of his 
Jewish congregation in Cleveland by starting a Sunday- 
school and allowing men and women to sit together, in- 
stead of putting the women and children in the gallery by 
themselves.— Exchange. 


—In the excavations at the southeast corner of the Par- 
thenon, near the Acropolis Museum at Athens, have been 
found two archaic heads, smajler than nature, the one in 
marble, the other in terra-cotta, and a marble figure in 
form of a zoanan (a tree-like animal), within its right 
hand acithera. This forms ove of the most interesting 
discoveries yet made on the Acropolis. 


—The total number of professors, lecturers, and in- 
structors in the University of Pennsylvania at present is 
152, and of students, 1187, which shows an increase of 99 
over last year. The annual catalogue is everywhere sug- 
gestive of the increasing usefulness and the more sentient, 
nobler, broader spirit of the University, which, should it 
continue to grow proportionately, will, at no very distant 
tsme, be in the largest and best sense a teach er of uni- 
versal knowledge. 


—The Kansas Tribune, speaking of the gas wells re- 
cently discovered there, says: ‘*‘ There are now some twelve 
wells, from which uncounted millions of cubic feet are 
daily flowing. At night they glow like gigantic torches, 
with flames twenty feet or more in height, which illumi- 
nate the surrounding country. Pipes have been laid 
through the town, supplying light and fuel to everybody 
at a cost of almost nothing. Various manufacturing in- 
dustries are beginning to locate at Fort Scott, and others 
are coming in. The future prosperity of the place seems 
to be well settled.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Morrison R. Waite, died at Washington, on the 23d 
instant, His serious illness had been brief, and his death 
had net been apprehended. He was born in Connecticut, 
in 1816, and was graduated at Yale College, in the same 
class with Wm M. Evarts and Prof. Silliman. He soon 
after went to Ohio, from which State he was appointed 
Chief Justice, by President Grant, in 1874. 


A SEVERE storm of wind and snow raged on the 25th 
instant, throughout Northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Dakota, The wind blew at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, and from three to five inches of snow fell. The tem- 
pesature being comparatively mild, the snow was heavy 
and packed. Out in the country the fall was deeper, and 
railroad travel was abandoned. 


THE little town of Ninneschah, Kansas, was almost 
completely destroyed, on the evening of the 24th instant, 
by atornado. It struck the town from the southwest and 
left only three houses standing. Two churches, five stores, 
and fifteen dwellings were torn to pieces, and the flying 
timbers killed three persons and maimed seventeen others. 


A Dispatcu from Washington, on the 25th inst., says: 
The bulletin of the Signal Service says the weather has 
been generally unfavorable for growing crops during the 
week. The alternate thawing and freezing and great 
range of temperature in the winter wheat sections have 
probably affected that crop injuriously. The freezing 
weather in the Southern States has checked vegetation, 
which was already reported as late, and has doubtless in- 
jured small grains, fruits, and vegetables in the Northern 
portion of the Gulf States, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. Reports from Michigan indicate that the ground is 
generally covered with snow, affording protection for 
wheat and grass. 


In the U.S. Senate, on the 26th, Senator Cullom, from 
the Committee on Territories, reported (unanimously) res- 
olutions declaring it the sense of the Senate that the 
Territory of Utah ought not to be admitted into the 
Union asa State until the practice of polygamy has been - 
entirely abandoned by its inhabitants, and until it is like- 
wise certain that the civil affairs of that Territory are not 
controlled by the priesthood of the Mormon Charch. 


a ————S 


NOTICES. « 


*." Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
West Chester, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock. All interested are invited to be 
present. 

CLARA B. MILLER, 


EpwIn J. DuRNALL, Clerks. 


*,* Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mick- 
leton, N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 14th, com- 
mencing at 10a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

RICHMAN COLES, ) 
LovEeLta Wapprnatow, | Clerks. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia, will be held in meeting-house corner Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, Fourth month 
Ist, at 3 p. m. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical! than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 
RoYaL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall st., N. Y. 


QUEEN & CO. 924 Cuestuut s: 


FIRST- CLASS FARM AND ‘CITY 


MORTGAGES § 7'er* 4» 8'er: 
perannum. Apply or eatoue or RICHARD CADBURY, 


REEVES, ALSOP & CO EASTERN AGENT, 
Denver, Colorado. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. 
Residence, 404 N. N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS | 


Jospine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
‘lHOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


‘ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS> 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 109 N 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


7 =. 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rugs, 
RTC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


J RUSSELS. 
io WELL INGRAINS. 83 N. SeconD STREET, PHILA. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1M1 N. 12th at. 


PRICES 
REASON ABLE 


. 10TH STREET, Philada 


Sold only in cans | 


7 
| 
| 
| 


| 


vit 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, initaiiiniian pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 


Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 





308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | 


| 
TENTH STREET, PHILADA. | 


| Established 1856. 





Amos Hittporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NE POU ND AND A HAL F ‘of my finest blended Tea will be 
rent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or movey refunded. Quite a reduction 

will be made on larger quantities. Sample sent free on receipt of 
stamp to pay postage. 


WM. S. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 
37 N. Second St., Phila’ da, Pa. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


| The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
Keffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 





For 1888 ts better ‘aan os ever ane should be tn the bands 
of every person contemplatin: 


PLANTS ~ BU Wee: SEEDS, 
thousands of b= BUL and aceriy 150 ro Telling 
what to buy, and where to get it. and naming lowest prices 


x honest goods. Price of GUIDE only 10 canta, includ- 
ing a Cer yh ‘ood for 10 cents worth of S 
AS: y, 


ES VICK, SEEDSMA 
LypIA A. -Mureny. 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


_NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D r; . ¢ XO! N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPEIA. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCGSss:: 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 ¢ interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange’ for G % First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 


This is a great opportunity fer persons of small means. 
FOR CALE ton NEW YORK 
R 0 S E AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED ene 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, ad 


0 B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, ena 
Or UENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 " Sevuithons. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and ‘fe. cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrectors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








































CAPITAL PAID UP,. . -  $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS,. [> See et ke lel 
RESERVE LIABILITY, oN er ,000, ,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA, STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, . RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, , Manager. 


MORTGAGE Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 
Sie eenenneanstiemaananmaan 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
ou Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y., and;Md. Ask those who holdjthem how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cox. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 cx 


——OFFICES—— — 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
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